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JOHN McGEE. 
By Rev. Farner Ke ty. 


The adjourned inquest in reference to the death of the 
late John McGee, one of the Falcarragh men who suffered 
imprisonment for resisting eviction on the Olphert property, 
was resumed on the 12th ult. at Dunfanaghy. The first 
sitting of the Coroner’s court extended over ten days, and 
the second occupied two days, though Mr. Coroner Ramsay 
did his best to snatch a verdict after a little formal evidence 
on the first day of the inquiry. He contended that the sole 
and entire object of an inquest is to determine the physical 
cause of death. This novel proposition was as stoutly 
resisted by the solicitor for next-of-kin, but all his efforts 
would have been in vain had not the majority of the jury 
refused absolutely to find a verdict according to the 
Coroner’s heart, and proposed following the well-defined 
legal scope of an inquest. They backed the solicitor for 
next-of-kin in the very practical way of striking till 
the demand that the prison authorities with their books 
should be brought before them. This most reasonable 
and necessary course had at length, however reluctantly, to 
be adopted, and presently almost the entire staff of Derry 
Gaol were drafted down to Dunfanaghy. But that they 
might not be left unprotected, the Sessional Crown Solicitor 
was directed by the Castle to attend, which he did, and 
obstructed the investigation in trying to obscure the doings 
inside the prison walls to the very utmost. First, only such 
glimpses as could be obtained by examining the gaol officials 
—all unwilling witnesses—were available. Though their 
books were in court, an attempt was made to regard them 
as privileged, but again, by the dint of high pressure and 
precedent, the word came from head-quarters that the books 
could not be withheld. At this stage of the proceedings, 
however, the next-of-kin were already at a great disadvantage 
by reason of the technical objection raised and ruled 
against them—the officials previously examined would 
not be recalled to explain their own books. This 
_ was peculiarly unfortunate as regards the medical 
officer, some of whose Latin hieroglyphics nobody who vouch- 
safed a ity at them could decipher. Enough, however, 
was spelled out of the hospital books to show that poor 
McGee was not treated in such manner as the Doctor—Sir 
William Miller—could pretend to say would in 
ordinary practice. McGee some few weeks after he went 
to prison began to show signs of delicacy of constitution, 
though while on his native hills, in the flush of early man- 
hood, he had never been ill. What was described by Dr. 
Miller as a boil on the neck, and treated as such by him, 
according to the medical evidence on the other side would 
rather appear to have been an inflamed gland—it was on 
the side of the throat and never broke, &c. If this theory 
be correct, in Dr. O’Kane’s opinion the so-called boil could 
readily have become the focus of the disease of which 
McGee died—tuberculosis. Dr. O’Kane is a M.B. of 
London University, and his general testimony as an expert, 
based on Dr. Miller’s oral evidence and his books, was 
totally at variance with the general treatment of McGee— 
positively and negatively, Dr. Miller admitted that from 
first to last he failed to diagnose the case. “ Extreme 
debility,” ‘ cough,” “roughness of breathing,” “pain in 
side” are the more pronounced symptoms running all 
through the books. This condition existed as early as 25th 
of May, when the patient was blistered, dc., in his cell / and 
this treatment was continued till McGee was admitted to 
hospital on 1st June. While under the heroic treatment of 
blistering in his cell, dc., McGee got no indulgence as re- 
gards regimen from ordinary prison fare or exemption from 
hard labour! In hospital from lst of June to 3rd of July 
McGee is described in the books under the usual heading of 
‘Extreme debility” with such variations otherwise as 
“Coughing, coughing still, cough better, again coughing, 
pain in side,” &c.; and on the 3rd of June he was sent back 
to his cell with “traces of weakness,” &c., to undergo all the 
rigors of ordinary prison life with hard labour, and without 
a single addition to ordinary prison diet. By this time 
the young man was so changed in appearance that 


Father Stephens, then also a prisoner, did not know 
McGee—a parishioner of his—when he casually met him 
in one of the corridors on the after he wae sent out 
hospital to his cell “ till he athim.” “He was ’ 
pinched-looking, and utterly shattered.” From the 8rd of 
July to the 24 of July, McGee remained in his cold cell, 
“ under medical supervision ” as Dr. Miller deposed, but in 
these words are expressed Dr. Miller’s own condemnation. 
During those three sad weeks McGee was able to take but 
little of the coarse hard prison bread, &c. He gave it, as 
came out in evidence, to his fellow prisoners, while his young 
life ebbed fast with each ing day and night. He 
vomited continuously and coughed, and rh OH through 
his hard labour duties as best he could, while his side was 
painted with iodine and mustard blisters applied to his back, 
&c. At length, a humane warder named FitzSimons—on 
his own account—put the i fellows name on the book 
for re-admission to hospital on 24th of July, but, alas! “too 
late.” From this date till the 8th of August, John 
McGee was still kept a prisoner expiating the 
crime of resisting eviction till the law could detain 
him no longer, and disease with ill-treatment had almost 
brought death to his relief. Now, what is Dr. Miller's 
explanation—nil, or ignorance at best. He could not 
diagnose the case. But see how he treated the hapless 
young man whom the law put into his hands—not to punish 
or to torture at his own pleasure or caprice, but to care and 
protect even against the sentence passed upon him. Can 
anything be conceived more ghastly or inhuman than that 
act of Dr. Miller’s in sending McGee back to his cell while 
yet claiming by every right of law and humanity his best 
care and attention. The subject is too dreadful to dwell on 
it. While the law awards punishment it is jealous of ite 
own prerogative. It does not leave the application of its 
punishment in irresponsible hands. It defines with minute 
detail the manner as well as the measure of imprisonment ; 
and for none of its officials does it lay down rules so el 
cular and so merciful as for its gaol medical officers. 0- 
ever else is to inflict punishment their duties are those of 
mercy and humanity. To this end the law provid 1) that 
as often as the medical officer is puzzled over a case he may 
and should seek the assistance of another Doctor ; (2) That 
no prisoner is to be detained at the risk of his health, much 
less of his life; and to this end each -term prisoner 
should be weighed and closely examined 25 days prior to 
the date of his legal discharge, so that if in the opinion of 
the doctor he might not be considered fit for a “ good day's 
work” on enlargement he is then and there to be released 
unconditionally. Poor McGee was allowed to dwine and 
waste away before Dr. Miller’s eyes, and not one of the 
above rules was ever thought of in hisfavour. Ultimately 
the jury, it is true, were divided, 11 to 6, the majority being 
for censuring Sir W. Miller for his conduct, while the 
minority to the end sided with the Coroner in trying to 
confine the issue to the physical cause of death, and to shield 
the doctor from formal censure. But an indignant public 
has already recorded its own verdict, and we shall hear 
more about it in another place in due time. 


CANVASSING. 


Paper Reap sy Mrs. Davin DALE AT THE DARLINGTON 


CoNFERENCE. 

I have been asked to read a paper on Canvassing. 
afraid you will be rig se when I begin by telling you 
candidly that though I have been deeply interested in, and 
closely connected with, more than one election, yet I have 
never, to the best of my remembrance, asked any man for a 
vote. Nevertheless I have a very strong feeling on the 
subject of Canvassing. 

There are two sides to it, the Jdeal, if I may so call it, 
and the Practical. No doubt the Ideal Election would take 
place without what is commonly called a “ mal canvass, ” 
which means the candidate visiting from house to house, as 
far as he can ; his efforts being supplemented by visits and 
persuasions from his friends and supporters. 

I should imagine that the most satisfactory way would be 
that the candidate should make frequent es in all 
villages or in all Wards of the town, and invite criticism of 
orquestioning astohis views, whenever a man might feel un- 
certain aboutthem. Friends and supporters might help by 
constantly having small meetings for discussion, or for ex- 
plaining points on which the constituents might not be clear, 
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But I think, as things are now in the political world, this 
would in most cases be a doubtfully hopeful course, and 
almost too full of risk to be advised. I have, however, seen 
a county election fought and won on these lines, and did 
time permit I could prove to you from that election how a 
man thoroughly well-known and popular, and trusted by the 
working men of his constituency, could win against appa- 
rently great odds—without canvassing. 

I believe, however, that in most cases the old-established 
form of house to house visiting cannot be thrown aside. 
Men have to see the candidates quietly ; they like to 
be able to question them personally and privately on 
any of their views which may not seem clear to the voter, 
and if he has not that opportunity he often has a lurking 
feeling that he is t discourteously and that his vote is 
considered of no consequence; or to put it in every-day 
words, “If he can’t take the trouble to come and call on 
me, why should I take the trouble to go and vote for 
him!” 


Well, then, the question seems to be : How are we to 
canvass ? And I think thisis a very necessary question for 
women to consider, for I am afraid it is more often women 
than men who bring canvassing into disrepute. 

Immense tact is needed, and above all honourable feeling, 
the determination that we must on no pretence trick a 
man out of his vote by false representations or false 
promises. As to obtaining votes by threats or by bribes 
in any form whatever, let us leave that line to those 
who take a Ya Mica view of the solemn respon- 
sibility every man has in voting from what we Liberals hold. 
Never (this is of course only my ownopinion),I say never 
insist on a man promising his vote to you; talk over the 
views of the candidate you areworking for, give the voter 
facts; if he wants anything cleared up or explained, do it to 
the best of your ability, but be honest above all things. In 
this as in all other occasions of life, the highest line is the 
best in all ways. 

Some canvassers, women perhaps especially, are a little in- 
clined to think that they can make the working men believe 
what they like. Now the working men know just as much 
as the canvassers do on the subjects that interest 
them, and often a very great deal more. I have known 
many a case where the lady has gone away think- 
ing she has “got a vote” by her persistency, or her 
fluency, or just because she was not contradicted, but that 
lady’s note book was a very broken reed to lean on, when it 
came to counting up “ certainties.” We should not only 
want our candidate to get in, though, being human, that 
desire is a very great incentive to our work, but we should, 
as Liberals, always keep before us the fact that we are en- 
deavouring, however feebly, to promote great principles. I 
say however feebly, but though feebly it must be uprightly, 
for often a good cause’s worst enemies are its unworthy 
supporters. I feel sure you will all agree with me that we 
should endeavour not to be bitter or unjust towrads our op- 
porients, and that we should never attempt to misrepresent 
their words or actions. 

One of the greatest trials in canvassing no doubt is the 
feeling of discouragement that must often come across most 
people ; they hear wild accounts of what the other side have 
done and are doing, and they sometimes feel unable to cope 
with it ; that usually arises from being overworked. I am 
convinced that a good heart, and a resolute determination to 
win, with a cheerful hopefulness asto the result, goa long 
way towards success. Never lose heart ; you cannot inspire 
confidence if you do not feel it. 

All these seem small things, but reallyit is of small things 
that canvassing is made up, and self-evident asmost of them 
seem to be yet they are often overlooked. There is another 
point in discussing any question ; keep your temper, and do 
not think a man must necessarily be afool or a knave if he 
differs from you. 

If you do think so, itis sure to come out, and then where is 
your chance of persuasion ? It is not at every moment that 
you are likely to be welcome, so if you see you are ing 
at a wrong moment, wait and go again; both expediency 
and courtesy teach us not to force our opinions on a person 
at a time when we are unwelcome. 

Before anyone ae to canvass she should prepare her- 
self on the subjects likely to be discussed, for she will often 


find herself very closely questioned, and, after all, what right 
has she to go and speak to others about their views, if she 
cannot give good reasons for her own? It has often been a 


marvel to me to see the courage with which utterly ignorant 
women will go into people’s houses, with small knowledge of 
facts and no knowledge of the first political principles, with 
the shadiest knowledge of the history of our own time and no 
knowledge whatever of our former constitutional history, 
and expect to be able to argue with and convince practical, 
sensible men who know considerably more than their can- 
vassers do. I do not mean by this that only clever women 
should canvass, but I do mean that women who canvass 
should not be ignorant of the subjects they profess to be 
interested in. 

I am wellaware that very many have little time for read- 
ing, still they can surely pick up some knowledge of sub- 
jects that interest them, enough at any rate for them to be 
able to give reasons for the faith that isin them. Those 
who have time for steady reading will find Hallam’s 
Constitutional History and Sir Erskine May’s the best and 
easiest reading I think, and with the advantages which all 
Constitutional Histories have not—of being thoroughly in- 
teresting and not in the least dry. 

It may seem rather absurd to some that it should be 
thought necessary to prepare oneself for what has usually 
been considered such a simple thing as canvassing, but if we 
wish toattempt to educate others surely the first step is to 
educate ourselves. 

For my part I cannot understand the feelings of those who 
would expect to argue a voter into giving his vote to their 
candidate, and at the same time fail to give him good reasons 
for doing so. Let us be conscientious; nothing can be done 
well if we donot do our best. I cannot help laying great 
stress on the necessity of educating ourselves, for I am con- 
vinced that nothing hasmore weight than a strong conviction 
based on reason. I believe, possessing that, a woman can 
move mountainsof prejudice or doubt. Combine with this 
tact and respect for those you are speaking to, and there is 
@ good canvasser. 

I will end by saying that a great responsibility should 
evoke high principle tobear it ; we must keep up the honour 
of the Liberal flag we carry ; we must remember that in the 
eyes of the world, at any rate, we and that flag are identical— 
if wedoa mean action it is put to the account of our flag. 
I am quite sure that every woman here will resolve that the 
credit of our Liberal flag shall never be lowered by any of 
us, and that high principle and honourable dealing shall 
characterise us in the future as I hope and believe they have 
done in the past. 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER APPEARED IN THE 
“DAILY NEWS” RECENTLY :— 


Sir,—So many schemes are being started and talked of 
for improving the position of working women by 
enabling them to combine for trade protection, that we 
think it is not amiss to call the attention of the public to 
that of the Women’s Trades’ Union Provident League to 
erect a Central Trades’ Hall or Labour Bureau for working 
women. The League has been in existence for fifteen years, 
and has organised Unions in London and throughout the 
country. After the death of its founder, Mrs. Paterson, 
it was decided to open a fund to be called the Paterson 
Memorial Fund, the object of which was to build a central 
hall where women could obtain general trade information, 
and where those coming from a distance could rest and get 
a cup of tea—the hall also to serve as the offices of the 

e. A large sum has been promised and subscribed, 
and the Committee hoped before now to have held a meeting 
at which their scheme could be placed before those interested 
in its object. Owing to the absence from London of many 
of its supporters, it has been deemed advisable to postpone 
it until after the meeting of Parliament, when it will at 
once be held. Cardinal Manning, Lord Brassey, and others 
have promised to . Donations to the fund should be 
sent to the Treasurer, Herbert Praed, Esq., 189, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Mary JEUNE, 
BRASsEY, 
Rosert Eyton, 
HeErsert B. PraEp 
(Treas. Memorial Fund), 
May E. ABRAHAM 
(Treas. Women’s Trades’ Union Prov. League) 
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IRELAND. 


Tory TaLK.—Absolutely untrue statements have appeared 
in the papers about the Olphert tenants. Weare t: ul to 
state that the great Fees of Gweedore still stands steady as 
a rock for Father McFadden and the Plan of Campaign. 

Mr. Sexton, M.P., met his constituents at an enormous 
and enthusiastic meeting in Belfast last week, and the 
following noteworthy letter from Mr. Gladstone was read :— 

“ Dear Sir,—I hope it will not be deemed impertinent or 
give offence in any quarter if at your request I venture once 
more to recall the undoubted historical fact that a cent 
ago Belfast was thoroughly united in patriotic feeling wi 
the rest of Ireland, rejoiced in the partial removal of Roman 
Catholic disabilities, and resented and resisted the attempts 
of a conspiracy to steal away the nationality of Ireland. I 
hope the happy day is not far distant when in these respects 
the Belfast of to-day may entirely resume the position she 
held shortly before the Union.—Yours very faithfully, 

“'W. E. GLapsTonE.” 

Tue Lord Mayor announced at the close of the same 
meeting that he had decided to allocate the amount which 
he had received from the Belfast News Letter, in connection 
with the settlement of his libel action against that paper, 
by giving £200 to the Belfast National Registration Fund 
and the remainder, £300, to the Tenants’ Defence Associa- 
tion. 

A Davuntiess Boy.—Patrick Bellew, son of Mr. John 
Bellew, one of the evicted tenantson the Massereene Estate, 
has been released from Dundalk Gaol. This was a second 
term of imprisonment for the youthful “criminal” on a 
charge of intimidating one of the “planters.” He is only 
sixteen years old, and was sentenced for two months. On 
the expiration of the term the Magistrates required him to 
give bail that he would keep the peace for twelve months or 
go back to gaol for three more months. The gallant boy 
declined his chance of freedom on such terms, and went back 
to make up his five months’ absence from home in “ the 
stone-jug.” His mother is doubtless a loyal supporter of 
Mr. Balfour ! 

An Ena.isy “ Statwart.”—Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., has 
accepted an invitation to address the Tenants’ Defence 
League Convention at Galway on December 10th. He will 
take the opportunity of visiting Mr. W. O’Brien in gaol. 

Evictions Acain.—The greater number of the tenants 
on the Ponsonby Estate, against whom ejectment decrees 
have been obtained, are now preparing for the evictions. 
The farmers of the neighbouring parishes have been helping 
them in their arrangements for the forthcoming eviction 
crusade. Horses, carts, farming implements, and labour 
have been abundantly supplied by the farmers of the 
surrounding localities, and the crops and chattels of the 
tenants have been carted to places of refuge. 


THE MARYBORO TRIALS. 
To tHe Eprtor or “THE Women’s GAZETTE.” 


Dear Madam,—In her deeply interesting letter Miss 
Conybeare suggests the signing of petitions for the release 
of the unfortunate prisoner Coll. In my very humble judg- 
ment such petitions would be useless now. We all are 
sufficiently acquainted with the temper of the present Irish 
Administration; many painful experiences assure us that 
as long as the present Chief Secretary holds office any 
appeal would be absolutely disregarded. When the happy 
change comes we will remember Gweedore, and it will go 
hard, but we will obtain some merciful consideration for 
these poor prisoners. 

I have followed this matter with care in the Freeman's 
Journal, and have been profoundly shocked by the conduct 
of the Government from first to last. Miss Conybeare does 
well to remind us that the provocation offered by the 
manner of Father McFadden’s arrest was only the last of a 
long series of oppressive and exasperating acts, which 
seemed designed to drivea defenceless people to fury. And 
the dominant motive of Government has been a vindictive 
determination to “put down” Father McFadden at any 
cost. It was with this view that they intended to make his 
arrest as public and as humiliating as possible. The terrible 
result of their blundering on that occasion inflamed their 
anger against him ; he was kept in prison from February 5th 
till the third week in April, brought up before the 


Magistrates, and remanded several times on the charge 
of murder, and finally committed for trial on that charge. 
When the trial came on, it was seen that the Crown had 
not a particle of evidence to sustain the charge. In the 
interim, Father McFadden had appealed to the Queen’s 
Bench to be allowed out’ on bail ; and the Attorney-General 
then consented, at the same time altering the capital 

to one of “conspiracy.” For thischarge also the Crown had 
not, as the trial shewed, any evidence to offer. 

When the trial of Coll » & large part of the 
Attorney-General’s opening ad consisted in a most 
cruel series of accusations and insinuations against Father 
McFadden, although the truth or falsehood of the accusa- 
tions (and they were proved false) had no relation whatever 
to the guilt or innocence of the prisoner being tried. 
Further, the Attorney-General taunted the defence with 
not calling Father McFadden as a witness, alleging that his 
silence must be construed as evidence against the prisoner. 
Fearing lest this might be true, Father McFadden, when 
Gallagher’s trial came on, went into the witness-box, pre- 
ferring to give testimony that might be used against himself 
rather than do anything which might prejudice the case of 
Gallagher. It at once ap that he could give no 
information whatever concerning Gallagher’s participation 
in the affray. But the Attorney-General proceeded to cross- 
examine him upon scraps of old speeches as recorded in 
policemen’s note boo all of them more than a year 
previous, and of which Father McFadden had no distinct 
recollection)—scraps of speeches in which he was alleged to 


have used strong language against the police. The Judge pro- 
tested against this line of cross-examination, saying that it 
had not the remotest bearing upon the acts alleged against 


the prisoner at the bar, and that the jury should not consider 
Father McFadden’s evidence at all. It is obvious that the 
cross-examination was not intended for Judge or Jury, it 
was intended for the use of Father McFadden’s enemies 
outside, and will be used by the Balfours, the Russells, and 
the generous politicans of the I. L. P. U. It is consoling to 
reflect that the vengeance of the Government has fallen 
far short of its original hopes. When the Coercion Prosecu- 
tion against Father McFadden was abandoned and the 
prosecution for murder substituted, it was evident that they 
thought at least to have made sure of a prolonged term of 
imprisonment for him. The strong manifestation of public 
feeling in England, and especially in Ireland, has frustrated 
this, and he is a free man now, though asorely triedandsorrow 
ful one. I trust that the warm sympathy of many indignant 
friends will be a consolation to him and to his poor people, 
and that together they may see a happier time. Let us 
understand and remember.—Yours faithfully, K. L. 


Toe Home Hymn Boox.—We have received this 
volume from Mrs. Joshua Hawkins, of Bedford, who is well- 
known as an earnest Liberal, and is the author of the 
splendidly spirited songs sung now at ull our mass meetings. 
No doubt the same sympathy which has enabled her to 
touch our hearts with “Oh call the good old Pilot back” 
will be found in all she writes, and will make this book of 
hymns beloved in many English homes. 


In the British Weekly, of November 29th, we are glad to 
see an article in what is called “Our Young Men’s Page,” 
by Dr. Dunckley, on “Should Women have the Vote?” 
The conclusions arrived at may be seen from the last 
words :— Dreadful dreams are conjured up of what would 
happen if women took part in contested elections. They 
take part in such elections now and no scandal follows. 
They take part by canvassing and by speeches in contested 
elections for seats in Parliament. Nothing worse can 
happen under any circumstances, and we are able to at once 
assess the amount of damagedone. The influence of women 
at elections will help to make them more quiet and orderly ; 
it will tend to discourage rowdyism. On the whole, the 
political enfranchisement of women may be regarded as a 
further step in the progress of civilization, as the final stage 
of a long and chequered career which has led them from a 
position of utter slavery and brutal bondage to one of 
perfect equality and fellowship with the other and stronger 
sex of man.” 
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ABOUT BOOKS. 

Mr. Wemyss Rem’s new weekly review, political and 
literary will appear at the beginning of the new year. It is 
saidthat Mr. Gladstone, Mr. J. Morley, Professor Bryce, and 
Sir William Harcourt are taking great interest in the 
venture. 

Miss Mary Dickens, granddaughter of the novelist, has 
written a story called “ A Social Success” in the Christmas 
number of Al the Year Round. 

Mrs. Dexanp, of “ John Ward, Preacher” fame, will 
shortly begin a serial story in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Brownrno’s new volume of will be published 
on December 12th. Its title is “ do: Fancies and 


“THe Treasuky oF SacrED Sone” (Clarendon Press), 
edited by Professor Palgrave, supplies along-felt want. | It is 
acollection of all that is most excellent in English religious 
verse. 

Tue Princesse DE OCANTACAZENE-ALTIERI deserves the 
approbation of all who need French novels suitable for girls’ 
reading. Her stories are charming, and though entirely 
free from anything in the least objectionable, are deeply 
nbenere ns and by no means insipid. Amongothers may be 
mentioned “Le Mensonge de Sabine,” “ Fleur de Neige,” 
* Une Exaltée,” and “ Poverina.” 

“THe Moruer’s Frienp,” Vol. ii., new series, edited by 
Mrs. G. 8. Reaney, 1s. 6d. (Hodderand Stoughton). Thisis 
a monthly ine, evidently devoted to the interests of 
tem ce. It contains a variety of articles, a serial story 
by the editor, short tales, Mother’s Sunday home with her 
Children, Merry Thought Corner, Temperance Corner, etc., 
and is altogether pleasant reading for tie fireside. 

‘Tue Lapy From THE SEA,” by Henrik Ibsen. Trans- 
lated by Eleanor Marx-Aveling, with critical introduction 
by Edmund Gosse, Cameo Series, 3s. 6d. (T. Fisher Unwin). 
This prettily bound and beautifully printed little book forms 
the first number of a new series, which is to consist of 
lyrical and dramatic poetry by writers who have either 
already won attention or deserve it. Foreign writers 
translations and reprints will be included. This play is the 
latest of Ibsen’s social dramas, and is far pleasanter reading 
than most of them. It is not all gloom: the sun shines, 
the season is summer, and the sea with its ever-varying 
moods is never very far away. Ellida, a beautiful woman, 
daughter of a lighthouse-keeper, has lived all her youth by 
the sea, and is, so to say, imbued with all its beauty and 
terror. She becomes the second wife of a doctor living in a 
village on a Norwegian fjord. Once there, she pines for 
the open sea with its breadth and freedom. In his preface 
Mr. Gosse quotes from a letter of Sir W. Scott how a young 
lady of the Orkneys, coming to live on the mainland, pined 
after the eternal motion and variety of the ocean, and finally 
returned to her old home. Mr. Swinburne treats of the 
same subject in his beautiful poem, “ Les Lasquettes:” he 
describes the girl 

“ The sea’s and the sea-wind’s foster daughter,” 

who once paid a visit to the mainland, but ; 

“She might not endure for a space that busy 

Loud coil of the troublous world,” 

and returns again to 

‘‘ Where only the heart may receive in it only 

The love of the heart of the sea.” 
. But this alone would be too simple a notice for Ibsen. His 
heroine is under the influence of a strange man, a sailor, to 
whom she was formerly engaged, but whose alliance she very 
properly renounced when he committed a murder. When 
Ellida has been married three years, this man appears anp 
bids her go with him. She is on the point of yielding to the 
* curious spell he casts over her, but her husband is brave 
enough to give his wife freedom of choice, and then, as is 
generally the case, she chooses the right course, and remains 
with her husband determined to devote her life to him and 
his daughters. The lesson Ibsen means to teach is that 
each individual must act on his or her own responsibility, 
even husbands and wives ; and here, as inall his writings, he 
believes that women ought to act for themselves indepen- 
dently of men. The translation is, on the whole, well done, 
though at times the language is, perhaps, too colloquial. But 
this would probably be more noticeable in reading the play 
than in hearing the dialogue from the . Mr. Gosse’s 
introduction is written with all his usual delicacy and 
charm. 
E. L. 


ABOUT WOMEN’S WORK. 


Tue advocates of the industrial unity and welfare of 
women have lost an earnest and influential friend by the 
death of the Rev. William Sharman, of Parkfield, Preston. 
Mrs. Sharman is the daughter of the Rev. Dr. William 
Russell, formerly acting President of the Cornell University 
in America. Sharman shared her husband's sympathy 
in the public social work to which he generously and un- 
ceasingly devoted himself. 

M. Freperic Passy has delivered a lecture in Paris on 
Women’s Rights to an audience chiefly composed of ladies, 
He said France had now lady doctors, and he hoped that 
she would have lady solicitors and lady barristers as there 
were in the United States. Women should insist upon 
being placed on a par with men with res doictvil sighta 
for from that they would derivean immediate tangible benefit. 
Thus a woman may follow a trade and may become in- 
solvent, or be compelled to engage in lawsuits, yet when 
Judges of the Tribunal of Commerce are to be selected she 
has no voice. In France when a birth or death is to be 
notified to the parish clerk, a grocer’s boy or a shoeblack 
will be accepted as a witness, but no woman. M. Passy 
held that a woman’s signature was as good asa man’s. M. 
Passy is one of themost graceful oratorsin the French Chamber. 

THE Countess of Aberdeen lent her house this week for 
the purpose of a drawing-room meeting. Canon Scott 
Holland presided, and spoke on behalf of the Women’s 
Trades’ Association. He urged that women shouldbe raised 
to a position where they could fairly compete with men in 
the labour market. Miss Clementina Black and Mr. 
Baumann, M.P., also spoke. Mr. Baumann has frequently 
written and spoken on the “sweating ” system, and also the 
proper inspection of domestic factories. 

A Fine show of art needlework is on view at South 
Kensi n; all the articles are of some use, and it is 
thought would make desirable Christmas gifts. To make 
the general public think so is the object of holding the 
exhibition just now. The ladies of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework have excellent designs, and bring their 
work to great perfection. Many of the articles are made of 
embroidered kid, which is to be fashionable this season for 
all kinds of decoration. 

TE Bristol women who struck have returned to work. 
Miss Black went to Bristol and addressed them. 

In the Fourth Report of the American Trades’ Com- 
mission is an account of the Working Women’s Protective 
Union in New York. It is in some respects a Trade Union, 
except that it is not confined to any trade. It keeps an eye 
on fraudulent attempts to injure women ; it finds work for 
members; it keeps a registry; it keeps the cause of the 
women workers before the public and before the employers. 
The sphere of its operations is considerable ; but even in 
America it is evidently less easy for women to combine and 
organize effectually than men. 

THE proposed Labour Bureau for London would work 
upon these lines. It will be made possible if the Paterson 
Memorial Committee are successful in erecting a Central 
Trades’ Hall, and they have been working many years with 
this object in view. 

A NuMBER of women in New York have been petitioning 
the Mayor not to appoint women Commissioners on the 
School Board. The Press there is commenting upon this 
phase, and asking why women should oppose women. As 
far as is known publicly the reason is that the petitioners 
are of opinion that “the spirit of gallantry” will prevent 
the men criticising the action of the lady members. We 
have not found in this country that the gentlemen on the 
School Boards refrain from criticising the action of the lady 
members, and certainly the ladies ise that it is their 
duty to criticise the action of the men when it is in reference 
to the training of girls and other subjects of which they 
are best fitted to judge. 

THE case of the child aged one year and ten months who 
keeps its mother is certainly a unique one. Why the 
widowed mother cannot keep herself we are not informed, 
but the child has been taking in performances in 


provincial theatres “to excite the sympathy of the audience.” 
This is no doubt accomplished, but for the child rather than 
for the heroine. The magistrate fortunately had no power 
to grant a license for a child under seven years of age to 
appear upon the stage. The mother will no longer be able 
to derive her “whole and sole support” from her baby, 
A. HonyoakE, 


unless it is done without a licence. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


Tre Times is good enough to offer us 791 closely printed 
es for the sum of one penny. As these contain Sir 
Feary James's very heavy speech no one will buy. Sir 
Charles Russell’s s sold out in a few days at 2d., and 
even the costly volume at 10s. 6d. found a brisk market. 


Tue Tories are getting so frightened since the bye-elections 
that they are planting primroses even in their strongholds. 
A League has just been formed in the Temple, but, alas! 
ei Dames, and it is expected to turn out a very 


In Vienna they have established district kitchens, where 
people can either buy a dinner and carry it home or go in 
and eat one on the premises. The saving of fire and labour 
is very great, and much economy is also ensured by buying 
the materials in large quantities. 

Mr. Curtpers, M.P. for South Edinburgh, is to be 
attacked at the next election by a Liberal-Unionist, the son 
of Dr. Boge, who isa great Free Ohurchman. This ought to 
stimulate the Edinburgh Liberal women to organise in time. 
= on they only have an Association in West Edin- 

urg, 


Tuy say there is to be a World’s Show in New York in 
1892, and a tower which will entirely eclipse the Hiffel 
Tower in Paris. If anyone has been unable to go to Paris 
they may derive some consolation from visiting the Diamond 
Tower in the Hanover Gallery, Bond Street, London. The 
marvellous collection of brilliants is a very beautiful sight. 


Mr. Barnum is evincing a most kindly interest in the 
welfare of his visitors. He advises ladies and children to go 
in the afternoon, as it is less crowded and his exhibition is 

uite the same as in the evening. The great objection to 
ese afternoon performances is that in order to shut out 
daylight the ventilation is blocked. 


We are glad to hear that at the mass meeting held at 
Kettering on the 28th ult. by the local Liberals, part of 
the Hall was reserved for and well filled by the members of 
the Kettering W. L. A, 


On: Friday, November 29th, Mr. Martin Tupper, the 
author of Proverbial Philosophy, died at the age of nearly 
eighty. Though few people admire his writings as much as 
the young ladies of twenty or thirty years ago were in the 
habit of doing, yet many will feel sad at the news of his 
death. He was a kind father, and had much domestic 
trouble besides suffering from great financial difficulties. 


On Saturday last a very accurate and interesting account 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian of the history and 
constitution of the W. L. F. Mrs. Theodore Fry is 
described as the inventor of the whole machine, and high 
commendation is bestowed on the common sense which has 
so far guided its policy. 


Mr. Hornmman’s Museum is the result of thirty years 
collecting, and is very interesting. It is divided into a 
number of sections, one of which is a large collection of 
curious Bibles, including that used by Martin Luther, a 
New Testament which belonged to Ridley, the martyr, and 
one translated and used by Tyndall. The largest section of 
the Museum is devoted to beetles and butterflies, of which 
thereareover 12,000 specimens,South America bei specially 
illustrated. Mr. Horniman takes a special delight in his 
entomological collection, and is justly proud of it. Some of 
the specimens him have been named by the 
various learned societies after Mr. Horniman and his 
daughter. The Museum is oo to the public on Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons, by permission from Mr. E. D. 
Watkins, the Curator, 100, London Road, Forest Hill ; and 
Mr. Horniman also permits natural science classes to go 
over the Museum under the charge of the Curator. 


Tur Women’s Journal thinks that lady travellers rely on 
“the spirit of gallantry” in men when they arrive with 
their at the Custom House. It would appear so, as 
in New York they ant eres e mee ar Na a women 
inspectors, who probab ow better how to search women, 
that in pie olenl so ra of the staff have been dismissed 
from the Custom House there. 


ETHICS OF PUBLIC LIFE. 
To tue Eprror or “ Tae Women’s Gazerrs.” 


Madam,—In continuation of my letter last week 

I must explain that I entirely exclude Primrosing, in 
any form, from “ public work.” What I mean by public 
work is intellectual effort for the benefit of the nation. 
In order to do it we must believe that what we are 
doing will be beneficial, and therefore we must under- 
stand the cause we work for and the means adopted. 
Primrosery is no more public work, in any sense, than is 
canvassing for, or serving at, a charity bazaar, and I resent 
the fallacy so many men and women fall into by classing 
together conscientious political thinkers and well dressed 
dolls worked by Clerical clockwork. 
_ Now amongst real political workers, there are some faults 
more prevalent among women than among men. It pro- 
bably arises from inexperience,‘and the faults generally 
“ lean to virtue’s side.” An over anxiety to make the world 
perfect at once is the fault that occurs to me as most fre- 
quent. An Act of Parliament, saying that no food shall be 
sold that is not good and nourishing, no alcohol drunk by 
anyone, no wives beaten, no little children ill-used, no ugly 
advertisements posted, no tight stays worn, dc., &c., is what 
many of our workers would like to see passed. The slow 
method of educating the people to wish for a better state of 
things, followed by the Act of Parliament which merely 
puts on paper what is already in the air, is all too slow for 
the enthusiasts. The experienced statesmen who warn them 
that passing an Act is very different from enforcing it, are 
sneered at as lukewarm, or even accused of being in favour 
of the abuses sought to be prohibited. 

A terrible fault which is not at all peculiar to women, but 
which has ruined many a promising politician, is downright 
personal vanity. In the exciting scenes of elections or mass 
meetings many things are said about “ able speeches” and 
“ brilliant orations,” which have about as much meaning as 
the complimentary addresses at a wedding breakfast. If 
anyone allows himself or herself to live on such syllabub as 
this the mental digestion is doomed. To watch for one's 
faults and to forget the fine compliments is certainly the 
rule to follow. 

One consequence of the over-anxiety of the young 
politician to be useful is a most annoying habit of fault- 
finding. Instead of noticing the true Liberal spirit pervading 
a great meeting, such a person will pick holes in minor 

ents and point them out with tedious detail to one 
of the over-worked promoters of the meeting. So in 
committees there is nothing more destructive of good work 
than a member who cannot originate, but “takes it out ” 
in finding fault with those who do. The fact is that we 
have so much to build up in our Liberal organization that 
we ought to be constructive, and we may very well leave 
the destructive work to the next generation. 

I firmly believe that steady organised public work will 
have a splendid effect on the moral character of the women 
who faithfully perform it. We shall learn some of the 
élementary ethics which boys learn in their public schools, 
We shall get kicked (metaphorically) if we do anything 
mean, and we shall be trusted only in proportion to our 
honesty. Many thousands and tens of thousands of women 
already know their capability of good work in a cause which 
enlists their full sympathies. They know they can be 
useful, and they know also that a new joy, independent of 
the chances of fortune, has been opened up to them. Let 
us also remember that in trying to help others we may have 
found the surest means of helping ourselves, and that 
perhaps we have at last attained to “ the higher education 
of women.” E. O. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Own December 18th, the West Islington W. L. A. are to 
have a dramatic entertainment at Drover’s Hall, Caledonian 
Road. ‘Tickets may be had of the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Mills, 46, Lonsdale Square, N. 


The Strand W. L. A. is arranging a meeting in Orange 
Street Schoolroom for December 17th, at which Mrs. 


Mallet will give an address on London Reform. A Christmas 
party is to be held shortly after Christmas. 
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TO OUR READERS. 
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of The Women’s Gazette at the Bookstalls of the principal Railway 
Stations. Any complaints should be sent to us, 
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Lorp HarrineTon amused himself—he cannot have 
deceived himself—with descanting last Saturday night 
at Chesterfield on the blessings of Coercion. He said 
that “ under the Unionist rule the condition of Ire- 
land was no longer the urgent, pressing, painful, 
absorbing,shameful problem which it had been in times 
past.” Certainly it is no longer a problem, because the 
key has been found to it,though it has not been found by 
the Unionists. This reduces the shame of the position, 
but its does not reduce its pressure or urgency. 
Lord Hartington went on to declare, with considerable 
boldness—but then Mr. T. W. Russell was on the plat- 
’ form—that “‘ the law at the present day fulfilled most 
completely the primary functions of its existence, by 
protecting the weak against the strong.” Which side 
does he consider the weak one, and which the strong ? 
The actions of the Government lead us to suppose that 
they. comider it their duty to back up the “ weak” 
landlords against the “strong” tenants, omnipotent 
behind their Plan of Campaign and Tenants’ Defence 

League, but Lord Hartington knows history, present 
and past, too well to adopt that basis of reasoning. 
He admitted that the Irish people are not contented 
with coercive laws, and said they never would be until 
they obeyed them, and further, that they could never 
be happy-or prosperous until they obeyed them. As 
no English device has yet been invented which can en- 
_ force this necessary obedience, we suppose Ireland’s 
“ golden day ” must still be a long way off. But in 
truth, the coercive laws are being shorn of much of 
their activity. They are applied very fitfully, and, as 
Mr. Sexton wittily said at Belfast last week, “the 
Government has assumed the guise of a Government 


of pig-drivers, and what we usually hear of now is the 
prosecution of men for working in a fair where nervous 
pigs are sold.” 


Accrineton W.L.A. is very rich, and has done some 
generous deeds. It began by wiping out a debt of 
£5,000 due, we believe, for the Liberal Club. It has 
now added another “cool thousand,” namely £800 for 
registration expenses and £200 just as a kind little 
gift to set them fairly afloat for the year’s work. We 
admire the energy shewn by the collection of so much 
money, but perhaps it will be time now to spend a 
little on the political education of women as well as 
men. There are plenty of places where Liberal work is 
sadly needed, and no funds are available for the pre- 
liminary work of starting a W.L.A. How wise it 
would be for the rich Associations to make grants toa 
central fund for such a purpose. 


Tue Rector of Burnley seems anxious to doa good 
turn for disestablishment and disendowment. He is 
said to be promoting a Private Bill in Parliament 
which will make him a Suffragan Bishop of Burnley 
in the Diocese of Manchester. After his death his 
living of £2,500 a year will go to any Suffragan 
Bishop that is appointed, but he has reserved the 
rights for himself during life. It is said that this 
living used to be worth £500 a year, and that the 
poor people living in the district have really added the 
£2,000 by paying house rent on the glebe lands. If 
this is so the Rector has £500 a year belonging to the 
Church and £2,000 a year “unearned increment.’ 
Ought this to be given to a bishopric? Would not 
the poor people to whom it belongs rather have it 
spent in some other way? They may be Noncon- 
formists or Roman Catholics, and would pay to keep 
out a Bishop instead of paying to bring one to their 
very doors. Or perhaps they would like the £2,000 
a year for schools, or baths, or reading-rooms. Why 
is one man to have the sole disposition of funds 
arising from the industry of thousands? We hope 
Mr. Alfred Illingworth, M.P., and other friends will 
watch for that Private Bill, and see that it is not 
hustled through as so many of a similar kind have 
been. 


At the Conference in the Memorial Hall, Manchester 
on December 8rd, the chair was taken by Mrs. C. E. 
Schwann (President North Manchester W.L.A.), and 
papers were read on the following subjects :— The 
Practical Working of W.L.A.’s from a Secretary’s 
point of view,” read by Mrs. Rye (Cambridge) ; “ The 
Unutilized Strength of Women,” Miss Newton (North 
Manchester) ; “Two simple ways in which W.L.A.’s 
might help each other,” Miss Thorburn (Liverpool). 
“* Women’s Liberal Associations as an Educational 
Force,” Mrs. Thew (Southport) ; “ Organization and 
Work in South Warwickshire,” Mrs. Southey 
(Warwick and Leamington); ‘ Non-Political Work 
for Women’s Liberal Associations,” Miss M. E. 
Abraham (Fulham). A short discussion followed. 


Ar the Conference in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, 
on Wednesday, December 4th, Margaret, Lady 
Sandharst was in the chair, and the following papers 
were read :—“ The Political Evolution of Women,’’ 
Miss A. Bulley (Manchester) ; ‘Women’s Suffrage,” 
Miss F. Balgarnie (London) ; “‘ Women’s Suffrage as 
a Plank in the Liberal Platform,” Miss Ryley (South- 
port) ; “A Woman’s Plea for Women’s Suffrage,” 


Mrs. Pilling (Accrington). At 2 p.m. Lady Steven- 
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son took the chair, and a deputation attended from 
the United Kingdom Alliance. A paper on “ Women’s 
Work in the Temperance Cause” was read by Dr. 
Kate Mitchell (London). At 3.80 p.m. Mrs. Bateson 
took the chair, and a paper on “ Free Trade” was read 
by Mrs. Tomkinson ;und one on “ A Free Breakfast 
Table ” by Mrs. J. Bamford Slack (Ilkeston). 


SONGS 


For the Meetings, December 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1889, 
Manchester. 


GOD BLESS THE GRAND OLD MAN. 
Arr: ‘ Our Jack’s come home to-day.” 
We meet again with purpose strong in freedom’s 
glorious cause, 
And though the fight be short or long we'll strive for 
equal laws 
Till man to man shall brother be, and heart to heart 
unite 
We'll never flag, but aid our Chief in battling for the 
right. 
We'll never flag, but aid our Chief in battling for the 
t. 


ri 
God bless the Grand Old Man, 
God bless the Grand Old Man, 
With heartfelt voice we’ll ever pray 
God bless the Grand Old Man! 


We here remember Peterloo, with all its bitter wrong, 

And tho’ we live not in its past its years to us belong. 

Though Hunt be gone, we Gladstone have, still 
paling on the van. 

The car of justice ne’er can stop, God bless the Grand 
Old Man. 

The car of justice ne’er can stop, God bless the Grand 
Old Man. 


God bless the Grand Old Man, etc. 
For his dear life, O Lord, we plead, O spare him yet, 


we cry, 

Till Erin’s sorrow shall be healed, her weeping turned 
to joy; 

Till hate be swallowed up in love, O lengthen out his 
span. 

Life’s work well done, Heaven’s crown well won, 

God bless the Grand Old Man! 

Life’s work well done, Heaven’s crown well won, 

God bless the Grand Old Man! 


God bless the Grand Old Man, etc. 


THE ROSE, THISTLE, AND SHAMROCK. 
A :—“ Auld Lang Syne.” 
The Shamrock, Thistle, and the Rose 
By patriot hands entwined, 
Each on the soil of Britain grows, 
In British hearts enshrined. 
Yet some would send the Shamrock leaves 
From Britain’s wreath away, 
To blow with every wind that: grieves, 
Around our Isle away. 
The Shamrock from the Rose, my boys, 
The Tories soon would force ; 
Up, boys, and swear, they shall not tear 
The Shamrock from the Rose! 
Green is the Shamrock, red’s the Rose, 
In grey the Thistle’s veiled, 
Against this tricolour no foes 
Have ever yet prevailed. 
We will not now discard the Green, 
Nor from those Brothers part ; 
Nor shall the sea that flows between 
E’er sever heart from heart. 


The Shamrock from the Rose, etc. 


In foreign wars our British throne 
We’ve guarded side by side, 
We’ve conquered in one name alone, 
And for each other died. 
And none can say that Erin broke 
From her old faith away ; 
Though oft she’s felt the tyrant’s yoke, 
She’s struggled to obey. 
The Shamrock from the Rose, etc. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind ? 
Should auld achievements be forgot, 
And days of auld lang syne ? 
For auld lang syne, my friends, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll rally round our Leader yet, 
For auld lang syne. 
In Gladstone still, “ the People’s Will,” 
Strong hand, brave heart, combine 
To send through Lib’ral breasts a thrill, 
As in days of auld lang syne. 
For auld lang syne, my friends, etc. 
The Grand Old Man cries, “ Forward now— 
Forward in storm or shine! ” 
And takes fair Erin by the hand, 
As in days of auld lang syne. 
For auld lang syne, my friends, etc. 
Then here’s a hand, my trusty friend, 
And gie’sa hand o’ thine, 
REFORM our watchword to the end, 
As in days of auld lang syne. 
For auld lang syne, my friends, 
For auld lang syne ; 
REFORM onr watchword to the end, 
As in days of auld lang syne. 


LIBERAL MARCH. 


Shoulder press to shoulder, 
Onward march and bolder, &c. 


THE GOOD OLD PILOT. 


- O, bring the good old Pilot back, 
His sure and steady hand 
Will guide the vessel into port, 

And guide us safe to land, &c. 


THE MANCHESTER MEETINGS. 
[Feom Our SprciaL CorREsPONDENT.] 


THE sound of the “ Liberal drum,” which is a much more 
reasonable sound than the “ Protestant drum” so dear to’ 
Orangemen, began to be heard in Lancashire before the end 
of last week. Several enthusiastic meetings were held in 
all the environs of Manchester, so that by. Monday morning 
the whole neighbourhood was aflame with political ardour. 
The Women’s Liberal Federation, aided by the North 
Manchester Committee, had for some time been arranging’ 
that the great anniversary of Liberalism was.to be kept: by 
women as well as men. »? 
The following Reception Committee will show who were 
the ladies ready to welcome our President on her. arrival 
with Mr. Gladstone in Manchester:—Mrs. Wm.. Agnew, 
Mrs. Thomas Ashton, Mrs. T. Gair Ashton, Mrs.:Wim. 
Arnold, Mrs. Jacob Bright, Mrs. Bryce, Miss Jane Oobden, 
Mrs. G. H. Deakin, Mrs. Fielding, Mrs. Theodore: Fry, 
Mrs. Jessie Haworth, Mrs. W. H. Holland, Mrs, R. D. 

Lancashire, 


Wright. - ‘ 
On Monday the Hawarden arrived, and your 


o 


~ 
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and Mrs. Gladstone very happy. A friend who was sitting 
in an office in a back street doing some volunteer clerk's 
work si sana eer tells me that a marvellous effect 
was p in uiet the 
Grand Old Man, The Trans thunder of the cheering was 
heard, and then out of every passage and corner boys and 
men rushed out to try and catch a glimpse. At the Free 
Trade Hall the sight was ificent. All the usual 
trophies were there to adorn the walls, the well-loved names 
of Liberal Members and candidates and the names too of the 
places that have returned Liberal candidates since the last 
general election. The audience consisted of and 
Cheshire delegates, including five women from each W. L. A. 
in these counties. Mr. G e was in magnificent voice, 
and those who were privileged to be present will never 
forget the occasion. 

But the real rush of business began on Tuesday. 
Memorial Hall many well-known workers co > 
hear some excellent papers from Mrs. Schwann, President 
of the North Manchester W. L. A., and several other ladies. 
The papers were in my opinion too many in number and 
too long. More time for discussion would have been wel- 
come. But no doubt we shall improve with experience. 
Several members of the Executive were present, and some 
delegates from really the uttermost parts of England. A 
comfortable committee-room served as a capital place to chat 
in, and prevented the speakers being worried with whisper- 
ing in the Hall. In this committee-room a literature stall 
was placed, where the W. L. F. leaflets, the Women’s Gazette, 
and the Women’s Gazette leaflets, and many other political 
publications were displayed. Among the various pa) it 
would be invidious to select particular ones for commendation, 
but I may be permitted tosay that with the exception of Mrs. 
Schwann and Miss Abraham, none of the ladies made them- 
selves heard throughout the Hall. 

In the afternoon a very large meeting assembled in the 
Town Hall, when an address was presented to Mrs. Glad- 
stone by the Lancashire and Cheshire W. L. A.’s, beautifully 
illuminated, and worded as follows :— 

To Mrs. GLADSTONE. 

In the name of the Women’s Liberal Associations of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, we thank you for your presence 
here to-day, and for the opportunity it gives us of bidding 
you a hearty welcome to Manchester. 

We feel assured that your visit will not be in vain, but 
that the presence and the words of yourself and your hus- 
band will kindle a fire which will not soon be extinguished. 
We are confident that, when the time comes for the nation 
once more to express its desire, and when the opportunity 
is given to Mr. Gladstone to take up his old task of dealing 
out measures of justice to the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from Manchester and the neighbourhood there will 
go up a strong body of staunch Liberals to strengthen the 
Fant. of their leader. 

The Associations in whose name we speak are doing their 
utmost to bring about this triumph, and they send this 

ting to you in grateful recognition of your faithful and 
iavceed interest in all that concerns this good cause for 


progress of the 


At the 
to 


which they are working. 

. We are, Madam, 
Constance Leese, President Accrington W.L.A. 
Euphemia Killick < Altrincham _,, 
Hannah Tatton . Blackpool __,, 
Constance Leese " Church Lib. League 
Elizabeth Latham e Crewe W.L.A 
Jane Sherrock, Vice-President Darwen 
Edith Deakin, President Davenham W.L.A. 


Julia E. Hibbert ” yde a 
Laurencina Holt ” Liverpool * 
Elizabeth D. Schwann __,, N. Manchester ,, 
Mary E. Pilkington, President N. Meols W.L.A. 
Bessie Brooks, Vice-President Middleton W.L.A. 
Constance Leese, President Oswaldtwistle W.L.A. 


Annie Horbrooks, Vice-Pres. Radcliffeand PilkingtonW.L.A. 


Jane Cobden, President Rochdale W.L.A. 
Eva McLaren % Southport _,, 
Anne Lindley ” Stalybri "7 
M. E. McClure __séeo, Stockport _,, 
Ursula E. Mearns ,, St. Helens ,, 


The stewards were chiefly women, and all wore a red bow 
with the letters W.L.F. in gold. They formed a guard of 
honour for Mrs. Gladstone when she entered the hall by a 
side door, accompanied by Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Shaw- 


Lefevre, Mr. Woodall, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Schwann, Mr. 
Theodore Fry, Mr. Conybeare, Professor Stuart, Mr. Biggar, 
Mr. Pierce Mahoney, M.P.’s. Also Mr. Phipson Beale, 
Mr. Grimwade, Mr. T. F. Leese, Mr. Thos. Bayley, and 
many other Liberal candidates. The reception committee 
already enumerated were nearly all present. After Mrs, 
Schwann had read the address, Mrs. Gladstone said, in a few 
kindly and grateful sentences, how much women had to do and 
might do through their home influences in improving the 
political odour in this neighbourhood. She reminded us 
that except London no place is more in need of political 
education. Mr. Southern, of the Carna Industries, and his 
little daughter then presented a red peasant cloak with a 
little explanation from Mr. Southern of the philanthropic 
work he is so much interested in. Mrs. Gladstone 
evidently much moved, and allowing the fur cloak she wore 
to be removed she put on the Carna cloak and spoke a few 
words whilst still wearing it. The rich red colour, which 
happens to be the Liberal colour in Manchester, was most 
becoming, and the dignity and beauty of our President was 
never more striking than when she stood in that brilliant 
assembly clothed in the garb of the poor Irish peasant. Her 
voice trembled with deep feeling as she spoke of the many 
poor people concerned in the Carna industries, and assured 
us she should always remember them when she wore the 
cloak, and should yalue it far more highly than costly 
clothes. At Mrs. Gladstone’s request, Lord Aberdeen then 
spoke, and whenever he mentioned the name of Lady 
Aberdeen a burst of applause signified the great popularity 
of the President of the W. L. F. Executive. Her husband 
described her as “‘ Mrs. Gladstone’s Lieutenant,” and so she 
is evidently regarded. A period of six months was men- 
tioned as likely to be necessary for her complete recovery. 

There was tbe usual squeeze when the great people were 
leaving, but it was all very good-humoured, and after a few 
minutes there was ample space for all to walk about and 
enjoy the excellent music executed by Hallé’s string band. 
The delegates were entertained at tea at the Athensum, 
and altogether the afternoon was a thorough success. 
Numbers of our most active Vice-Presidents were moving 
about the rooms, and it is quite hopeless to begin mention- 
ing any particular names. 

In the evening several of our members were able to 
attend the Great Meeting in the Free Trade Hall. Others 
went to St. James’s Hall, where Lord Aberdeen presided, 
and several brilliant speakers were announced. 

I must wait till next week to give you an account of 
Wednesday, including the Women’s Suffrage Conference in 
the morning, and an equally interesting one on Temperance 
in the afternoon. Free Trade was also discussed. In the 
afternoon Mrs. Fell, Mayoress of Leamington, presented 
an address to the Secretary of the Federation, Miss 
Annie Macdonell, signed by Mrs. Leese, Miss Bright, 
and Mrs. Thomas Lough, on behalf of many of 
her personal friends, who wished to take the ws) 
of being together to express their sympathy with her in her 
arduous work. The address was beautifully illuminated by 
Miss Crosby, of 2, Applegarth Road, Brook Green, London, 
W., who is the artist who has already done several other 
pieces of the same description. The presentation of a pretty 
dressing-case bag was made at the same time, and the 
cordiality of the goodwill accompanying these simple gifts 
was very evident. Great regret was felt at the absence of 
Mrs. H. G. Reid, of Warley Hall, Mrs. Smithson, of York, 
and others, who had taken an active part in arranging the 
presentation, but were precluded from coming to Manchester 
by facia engagements. The following are the words of the 


To Miss ANNIE MAcDONELL, 
Secretary of the Women’s Liberal Federation. 

It is now more than two years since you entered upon 
your work for the Women’s Liberal Federation, which has 
during that time grown and developed in a very remarkable 
degree. The initial of any movement, so new to 
English public and social life, are necessarily beset with 
unusual difficulties, but we feel that these difficulties have 
been largely surmounted through your devotion, industry, 
and loyalty. We, therefore, gladly seize this opportunity of 
expressing to you not only our gratitude for these services, 
but the feeling of personal friendship which has grown up 
among your new friends and colleagues, and which has 

deepened among your old ones. 
he gift which we offer you to-day is but a small and 
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inadequate expression of this feeling, but it will we hope 
saqtive some value in your eyes from the cordial and affec- 


tionate wishes which accompany it. 
i on behalf of the Subscribers by 
Constance LEEsE. 
Acnes Bricar. 
Enpita Loves. 


In the evening, Mrs, Theodore Fry presided over a public 
meeting held in the Gentlemen’s Concert Hall. The 
descriptions of all these proceedings, grave and gay, I leave 
till my next letter, as there are many incidents worthy of 
description which would over-run my space if I attempted 
to begin upon them now. 


CANVASSING THE RUSTICS. 

[By Lucy Birxseck HIt.] 
Ir fell to my lot lately to do a good deal of canvassing 
work among the labourers of a southern county. Our 
district was a wide and scattered one, but I seldom failed to 
be repaid, even for the longest and wettest walk, by the 
stories and droll remarks of the country folk. The stories 
were of all sorts, and the receptions one met with as varied 
as the stories. Sometimes one received a hearty welcome, 
sometimes a sullen or timid one, and now and then, by way 
of change, with a little abuse, and a request to mind your 
own business. One such greeting I remember. I had 
called at a lonely cottage with a bundle of pamphlets and 
leaflets to distribute. It was some time before I could gain 
any attention to my knockings. At length, however, 
an old woman popped her head cautiously out of 
an upper window. “Go along wi’ you,” said she; 
“T knows what you've come after, and I won't have 
no ‘lection trash brought here. We dwells under 
thatch, I tell you. So go along wi’ you.” I 
gazed at her questioningly. That her house was thatched 
I could see well enough for myself, but the point of her re- 
mark was not so to discover. ‘Those that dwells 
under thatch had best ’bide quiet ’lection whiles,” she went 
on. ‘ How’s a body to know what may chance when a pint 
or two gets under them young chaps’ waistcoats, and their 
noddles filled wi’ ’lection jabber! Thatch’s easy to fire ye 
see, so I just makes my man keep out o’ it all ; and I won't 
have folkses coming here a-putting me in risk o’ burning. 
Go along wi’ your papers, go along.” I made a note in my 
canvassing book by no means flattering to that old woman's 
character, and never again wasted my time in knocking at 
her unfriendly door. 

One day I went a mile or two out of my road to look up 
the inhabitants of a lonely little hamlet in the fir woods. I 
was tired and late, but the prospect of securing even two or 
three votes was reward enough for my walk. With eagerness 
I drew near the first garden gate. There was a bramble 
twisted in the latch: sure sign of an empty house. I went 
to the next; but there, knock as I would, I could make no 
one hear. In disappointment I went across to the third. 
There was a long shed by it, and in front a pile of faggots. 
An old man—doubtless a voter—was chopping firewood. I 
hastily went up to him. “ Perhaps,” said I, “it would not 
be uninteresting to you to look over a few of these little 
leaflets. Of course you have heard about the coming 
election, and are awake to the importance of recording your 
vote.” ‘Look’ee here,” broke in the old man, “I be 
a lodger, and I sleep in that theer shed along with th’ old 
cow. She bides one end and I t’other. And as for 
the folkses in these cottages they be all four widdies 
‘cept one, and she's an old maid.” “Well, but as 
a lodger,” I began. “ ’Biding in a shed along wi’ an old cow 
dorn’t make a vote, seeing as I pay no rent save chopping o’ 
fire bavins for the widdies, and drawing o’ water beside for 
th’ old maid, ’cos she be but a cripple-body, poor creetur. So 
doan’t waste your papers on me, for they ben’t a bit 0’ good 
considering I can’t read.” 

I often, however, found my leaflets very acceptable. At 
one cottage where I called ona bleak winter day the master 
of the house, a rough farm labourer, pointed to the glowing 
wood on his hearth. ‘ What we want,” said he, “is to woe? 
the right spirit o’ politeecs a-blazing away, like my old p 
knot there ; and your papers helps a lot to doit. Ye see 
we're so ignorant, the main o’ us, and doan’t know how t 
answer Squire when he comes talking round us and telling 
lies. Not that squires always tells lies—'cos I likes to be 
fair even to squires—but' they most whiles does when they 
want to get summat out o’ th’ working man. So leave us 
all the reading ye can to learn usa bit agin’ next time t 


master comes round.” 

Some of the drollest stories are those which show how 
stupid Hodge can outwit an over-inquisitive person 
Practice makes him quick at evading questions, especially if 
they come from a parson or a landowner. 4 little lad, the 
son of the squire’s head gardener, was once asked about his 
father’s political views. “Which is your father, my boy,” 
said the parson to him, “a Liberal or a Conservative ?” 
‘Oh, please, sir,” said the small boy, “ father isn’t either a 
Liberal or a conservatory. He's but a ouse.” Another 
method of avoiding questions was told me by a man with 
great enjoyment. 

“You're one o’ the right party,” said he, with a glance at 
the colour of my tie—a icuously red one. “One o’ 
t’other sort called last night. i 
o’ that lot, but I didn’t look to see. For what d’ye think 
we did now. We just slipped into th’ ’oodhouse, me and 
my old woman, and let ’un as long as ’un liked, till 
his knuckles were sore, while her and me sat laughing 
on a log. It’s awk’ard talking with t’ Squire, ye 
so we thought as how that ‘uld be handiest 
He laughed so heartily over this bit of wit 
aitrandad a neighbour who was working in the next garden. 
“That were a good joke,” he called over the hedge ; “ but it 
were not so good as the turn we served your man t’other 
night at a meeting. Tell about that, Harris.” “So I will, 
rig taeda nag for sure. There was a meeting in a 
tent, Tuesday night last, at Crowe’s Wood, and me and 
Dick here went down to it. There was a fine lot o’ ers 
on the platform, and the tent was as full as it could 
hold. We were having a real feast, no mistake. Well, by- 
and-bye, this fellow as we're speaking of sneaked out and 
began to pull up the pegs, so as to bring the tent about our 
ears. I knowed the fellow, and had my doubts on him, so 
me and Dick followed him out, and caught him in the act. 
So we gave ’un a black eye, and rolled ‘un in the furze bush, 
and he were a wonderful deal quieter like after that.” 

“ Thad a game, too, last night,” said Dick, over the hedge. 
“Yesterday, when we were just sat down to supper, in 
comes Squire and his daughter. I ’spects they'd tired their 
knuckles at my neighbour’s door, ’cos they didn’t trouble to 
knock at mine. ‘ How many in family have you got?’ says he, 
right off, wi’out so much as ‘ How d’ye do.’ ‘Ten, saysI ; how 
many be you got?’ ‘Why don’t ron emigrate?’ says he; ‘you'd 
do a sight better abroad, and here’s a sovereign to help you. 
‘Thank’ee,’ says I, a-shoving back the money, ‘I’ve been in 
furreign parts, and if sobe as you're-r-agreeable, I’d sooner 
bide at home.’ ‘Dy’e know our candidate for th’ ‘lection, 
says he next, a-lowering his voice. ‘Ay,’ says I, a-speaking 
up loud. ‘I lived near he a goodish few years.’ ‘Then,’ 
says he, ‘you know what a kind friend he is t’ working man, 
and you'll promise him your vote I'll be bound.’ ‘ Well, 
sir,’ says I, ‘I doan’t know as I ever heeard any harm o’ he, 
but on t’other hand I doan’t know as I ever heard any good. 
He’s decent. And as for my vote, that is a secret atween 
my principles and myself, and if it might be all the same to 
you, a secret it shall remain.’ So he wentaway. But what 
I says is a man didn’t ought to come into another man’s 
house, squire or no squire, wiout a ‘ How d’ye do,’ or, ‘Are 
you at home,’ or anything.” 

Now and then I met with an outburst of strong feeling inthe 
midst of the amusing remarks. I remember once coming on a 
little group of men arguing together. One of theirnumberwas 
vehemently insisting on the benefit of allotments and small 
farms. He was telling the story of hisownchildhood. His 
father had been a peasant farmer, and had gained by his 
labour a comfortable living. He had a few acres of 
and two or three cows. He earned enough to support his 
family, not more luxuriously than if he had worked for 
wages, but more happily, because he was free and called no 
man master. He gru no labour he put in the land, 
never doubting that he would not be allowed to end his da: 
on the farm he had so much improved. But one day 
bailiff appeared with the tidings that this and several other 
small holdings were to be thrown into one, as the landowner 
wished to do away with the race of peasant farmers. “ My 
father was well on in years,” went on the man to the atten- 
tive group of listeners, “and he well-nigh broke his heart to 
leave the place he'd done so much to. We had 
to sell off the stock at a dead loss, 
another little farm like ours to be had anywhere in the © 
country side. I was but a bit of a lad at time, but 
I remember well tramping round with my father hunting 
for work. Miles and miles we walked, with the tears 


running down my father’s cheeks, and he not knowing 
where to take us or how to get us a living. All the 
farms had got enough men on them already, and when our 
densi was book Seven us there didtn’t hese & pleos’on earth for 


us to go. He got work after a bit, not afore we learnt well 
what was, and my poor mother had died w’ the 
hardship. The landlord made his big farm easy enough, as 


he made other big farms, but he could not let them, the 
villain. I’ve heard he’s never made a penny out of the land 
ever since he turned us off; and Iam ape pe 
He came round to me th’ other day and asked me for 
my vote, and made it clear he'd do me a good turn if I give 
it. But I says to him, ‘ D'ye remember Haye Farm, and the 


children you turned out to hunger and ip? ‘Man,’ I 
says, wi’ my blood up, ‘I’d scorn the es Sa A at you could 
offer. I’m a Li through and through; I’m a Liberal 


inside and out, and sooner than be a turncoat to my principles, 
I'd be tied to a stake and burnt to acinder.’” Thisbitof rough 
oratory brought forth a hum of applause from the little group. 
“That's my views,” broke in another man, a stranger to me. 
“Give a man a chance o’ getting land, and he'll make it pay 
enough. But they won’t let us get it, and then says we 
don’t want it. Don’t want it! why it’s they as be afraid if we 
geta bit o’ land, they won't be able to screw the life’s blood out 
o’ us at their own work. But let’em bide a while, and then 
see if we don’t get hold o’ their ee oc Paying a fair 
rent’ course, but a-forcing them to let. That's my senti- 
ments.” By which remark it will be seen that this man was 
an ad and dangerous character. 

“T’ve as good an understanding as another man,” said 
a third fellow, “‘and I doan’t see how Tories or Radicals 
makes any difference to t’ land or anything else. Least- 
ways they doan't either o’ them make my ‘tater ground 
grow. I ben’t a-going to wear out shoe leather in giving a 
vote as I didn’t ask to have, and would as soon be 
wiout.” “Not give your vote?” cried the stranger 
of the party. “Why, man! I’ve but just moved to the 
ish, and I’ve a matter o’ twenty miles or more to walk 
mack to th’ old place to give mine. But I'lidoit. Id doit 
if I get up at t i’ the morning to get there i’ time, and 

work best part o’ next night to make up for the holiday.” 
The gradual merging of thesmaller holdings into large farms 
was the chief grievance in one village, Sometimes besides the 
little tenancies an occasional small freehold was also 
swallowed up. There were several ways by which a bailiff 
could get hold of such plots, but there was one which struck 
me as particularly ingenious. There was, in the midst of a 
estate, a certain small cottage and a strip of garden 

d. These were the property of an old man, Martin Po 
by name. His father become possessed of them in the 
following manner :—When quite a young man he had suc- 
ceasfully wooed a village heiress, rich in the ownership of a 
freehold house and garden. Before, however, the wedding- 
day arrived, the ‘a girl died, bequeathing all she 
had to her lover. She made no will, but this was not con- 
sidered needful by the simple village folk. The girl’s words 
were enough, and Pope was thenceforth undisturbed owner 
of the cottage. Some years after the girl’s death he married, 
and Martin was his only child. By-and-bye, Martin in his 
turn inherited the little property. He was a thrifty 
man, with a liking for a good garden. In a luckless 
moment he determined to add to what he already had 
by renting an adjoining strip from his neighbour, the 
great landowner. The bailiff in those days was a keen 
man of business and by no means over scrupulous. 
He probably disbelieved in the legal tenure of such 
cottages as Martin’s, and regarded the small scattered 
freeholds on the estate as so much land robbed from 
his employer. However, he knew how to win back 
such stray sheep, or as one would more properly say— 
ewe lambs. Martin was told that he need not trouble 
himself longer with the ground taxes that he and his father 
had always paid, as they could easily be included with the 
rent for the new strip of garden, and paid with the land- 
lord’s. In this way the receipts for the tax were made out 
to the landlord, and Martin thus lost the only written 
prota of his ownership of the cottage. In time this land- 


ord died, and the estate passed to a distant cousin. Not 


unnaturally the new comer looked on the cottage and garden, 
for which he, apparently, paid a yearly tax, as his own pro- 
on The cottage was old and a discredit to the estate. 

in was threatened with eviction. Friends, however, 
interfered, and Martin was allowed to end his days in 
his own house. This treatment filled Martin’s soul with 
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great contempt for his enemy. “They calls him a 
Faulkner,” he said one day, “but he isn’t a Faulkner no 


more than I be. Why, God bless ! my family’s 
a deal older nor his. He was ht but a Thompson a 
while back, till they took and t him into a 


‘eos ©’ th’ entail; and when he’s dead and they wants 
another heir they'll make one up somewhere's, you be 
bound.” Old Martin took a great interest in Irish affairs, 
and was & advocate of Home Rule. ggg 
me his views on the subj . Look’ee here, I’ve 
reading a deal about th’ Irish. By Jobs! what awful 
doings there do a-seem to have been.” Martin was free 
in the use of exclamations, but “ By Jobs!” was the p est 
thing he ever uttered. “Awful doings! but how should it a-be 
otherwise when the poor creeturs be put upon so? What I 
says is give th’ Irish their own way. Why, bless your eyes, 
we all likes our own way; and if so be as you give th’ Irish 
their own way they'll be like—like—why like so many 
turtle-doves, to be sure. But if they be treated as they 
have a-been, why, God bless my soul! there'll be the old 
gooseberry to pay, and that’s all about it, by Jobs!” 
Perhaps these ce stories may serve to show that even 
out of Hodge, the thick-headed rustic, some amusement and 
some enthusiasm may be obtained. 


A FINGER-POST FOR MANCHESTER W.L.A.’s. 


Monquam is the name of a famous Manchester journalist 
who has been making a determined onslaught on the slums 
of Ancoats. He has done more than any one else to stir u 
local feeling against the landlordism which makes su 
iniquities possible. The following is the result of his most 
recent investigations :—The first house was that of a poor 
old widow. Gentlemen of the City Council, priests of God, 
when will you do your duty. The woman earns a scanty 
pittance as a laundress. She pays 2s. 9d. a week rent. She 
irons her bits of linen on a board placed across two chairs. 
She fetches her water from “the end of the street.” Her 
kitchen—her house—is about eleven feet long and three feet 
nine inches wide. A mere cupboard, with a cracked stone 
floor and a mouldering roof. And if she shuts her door the 
place is filled with smoke ; if she opens it the fire goes out. 
And for this “ accommodation ” the widow pays £7 a year. 

The second house we went to was that of a widow, old, 
and ill of bronchitis. It was a mere dog-hutch, but for that 
dog-hutch the woman has paid 3s. a week for 
forty years, and now she says the landlord talks of evicting 
her. She has paid in rent for that house £310. The house 
when new was not worth £50, and is not now worth £5. 
She has bought the place some seven times over, and now 
must be turned out. And if the place is wanted by the 
Corporation, the landlord will get lon. 

In another house the husband was dying of consumption. 
The wife, who has nursed him with scarcely any rest and 
scarcely any food for seven weeks, fainted with exhaustion 
during our visit. A wretched hovel in a wretched street ; 
and the rent was 3s. weekly. 

In yet another house I found a prematurely aged man ; 
pale, sickly, starving. He said he owed three weeks’ rent 
at 3s. 3d., and was expecting the bailiffs every minute to 
come and turn him out. There was a boy in the house, his 
head tied up in bandages. “‘ Abscesses : want of proper food.” 
Father got his living by chopping sticks. Could not keep a 
stock of wood. No money; no food; no work. Asked how 
much a “stock” would cost, he said “ Five shillings.” Asked 
how much he could clear out of it, he said “ Four shillings.” 
Asked how long it would take him to earn four shillings, he 
said “‘A week.” A week to get four shillings out of a capital 
of five! And his rent is 3s. 3d. a week! 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 

To THE Epitor or “THE Women’s GazeETTE.” 
Madam,—aAs I see you are taking up this question, I 
think you will like to know that the members of the S.W. 
Ham W. L. A. worked hard and succeeded in ing all 
our candidates. The two in Canning Town headed the list 
with a large majority. This we did in spite of some division 
in the Liberal ranks. One of our candidates, Mr. Phillips, 
having been made an Alderman, we have had a bye-election 
and have won two seats out of three. Nearly 75 per cent. 
of the women voters went to the poll. In the Stratford 

Express the women’s work is cordially acknowledged. 

I remain, &c., 
Anna THompson, Hon. Sec. W.L.A. 
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LIBERAL MARCH. 


Men and Liberals! ye whose action 
Put to rout the Tory faction, 
In their ranks spread wild distraction, 
Vanquished all their bands. 
Follow still the chiefs who led ye, 
Keep your ranks still firm and steady, 
Keep your swords still sharp and ready— 
Ready to your hands ! 
Honest principles inspire us : 
Calls of pate leaders fire us ; 
In the struggle nought shall tire us, 
Till the work be done. 
itll in —- straining, 
‘oot ‘oot the van gaining, 
Till the Liberal sans DTagne 
And the fight is won. 
Gladstone’s Government shall rule us, 
Men like these will lead, not school us, 
Tory tricks no more shall fool us, 
e’ve a better way ! 
Equal rights all shall be sharing, 
Equal burdens all be bearing ; 
Each for all, for all each caring— 
Hail the happy day. 


WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION. 
23, QuEEN Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 


Tne Enrror wishes to remind the Secretaries who are good 
enough to send reports of Women’s Liberal Associations’ 
Meetings, that-if a column is cut out of a local paper the 
date must be appended, otherwise it is impossible to know 
when the reported meeting took place. Also that only one 
side of manuscript paper must be written on. 


ASTON MANOR.—Joint meeting on 26th November 
on Men’s and Women’s Liberal Association, Mr. Wheeler in 
the chair. After a tea and a concert a paper was read by 
Mrs. H. G. Reid on “ Is there a new Liberalism %” 

BLACKPOOL.—A crowded and enthusiastic tea and 
public meeting were held in the Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
gaily decorated for the occasion, on the 20th November. 
‘Two thousand persons were present,and none were admitted 
for less than sixpence. Mrs. Tatton (President) presided, 
and called upon Miss Hindley (Hon. Sec.) to read the 
report, which stated that the Association only sprang into 
existence some eight months ago, that it numbered over 
500 members, and was already holding its second great meet- 
ing. Its Committee and members had taken a very active 

in the registration of the town and in the canvassing 
‘or the November elections with a measure of success. Its 
finances were in a satisfactory state, and altogether the 
future was looked forward to hopefully. Mrs. Tatton’s 
opening address was one of great force, and was 
full of points, quickly responded to by the audience. 
We have only room for some of her excellent remarks : 
“T am sure you will hardly need me to remind you that it 
makes a great demand upon a woman's stock of nervous 
power to come so prominently before the public. But these 
are days when it does not do for women to shirk duty. If 
they are thought to have any fitness at all to serve their 
fellows they ought to come boldly to the front. I do not 
claim any special fitness other than that of believing that I 
can bring strong convictions into the Liberal ranks. I 
believe in our Party. I believe in its policy. Our Party 
has always worked for the people, and its policy has 
always meant steady progress in the direction of a 
wider freedom and a more generally diffused prosperity. 
We Liberal women in Blackpool mean to make ourselves a 
power. Our task is to knock in the head the superstitions 
and prejudices which grow so rank whenever Toryism tries 
to override the people, It is not in local politics that we 
shall feel the keenest interest, though when we can we will 
gladly help the chosen candidates of the Liberal party. I 
say hineen candidates, because I have heard it said that we 
ought to help any candidate who calls himself a Liberal, 
whether he comes with the sanction of the party or not. 
We women say no to that—and the sooner our lords and 
masters, as they are so fond of being called, understand that 
we mean it the better it will be all round. If Blackpool 
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Liberalism thinks itself capable (and I do not know why it 
should not be) of fighting Fis loo battles on political vues, 
why by all means let it be done. But let the party as a 
party in each Ward shape the programme and have a voice 
in naming the candidates. By party, I mean the women as 
well as men ; and calling ourselves Home Rulers, we 
believe that each respective Ward knows its a capownbili- 
ties best, and which way it can aid the cause at heart. 
In general eye women ought to be interested. We are 
often told that they are in the majority in Blackpool, and 
the questions of the day concern them. Politics do not 
concern themselves only with wars, and kings, and rulers— 
they concern the people. They mean in Ireland self- 
government, freedom from harsh laws, deliverance from 
landlords of the Clanricarde-Olphert and Smith-Barry order. 
Yes, they mean there the uplifting of an entire nation out 
of chronic misery. They mean much the same for England, 
Scotland, and Wales. Women are interested in education 
—fuller, better, and cheaper education is inscribed upon the 
banner which our chieftain bears. Women are interested 
in the sobriety of the community, and their voice ought to 
be lifted up for local option. Women are closely allied 
with all that home implies, and they will back up the cry 
for the removal of taxes on tea, coffee, and cocoa. The 
Liberal Women believe in a free breakfast table. Nor are 
we indifferent to other questions. Our hope is to make, or 
help to make, our country prosperous, wise, and free. You 
who have come upon our side stand for a cause for which 
you need never blush. Our Party record is one on which 
you can look with pride. A dame of Primrose hue is 
bound to be dumb when asked to point out what Toryism 
has done to uplift the nation, and you can tell in tones of 
triumph how Liberalism has loved the people, and fought 
incessantly for all that makes life worth living for.” Coun- 
cillor Fisher, Rev. A. B. Camm, and other local speakers 
followed. Lady Sandhurst, Mrs. W. P. Byles, and Mr. 
Kilbride, M.P., had a considerable portion of the meeting 
devoted to them, and met with a very kind reception. The 
Gazette and Father McFadden’s pamphlet were sold freely 
at the doors. 

Mr. W. McLaren is e on December 10th. 

BRADFORD.—0n Saturday, Nov. 31st., a large tea and 
public meeting were held at Great Hoxton. Mrs. Illing- 
worth presided, and was supported by Mrs. Hig m, of 
Manchester, as well as by many local speakers an vocalists. 
On Monday, December 2nd, ata general meeting of the Asso- 
ciations, Miss Hanson delivered an effective and clear 
address on “ Free Trade.” It was unanimously decided 
that 10 shares in the Women’s 
by the Associations. ‘ Bs 

BRISTOL.—At the representative gathering held in 
Bristol on October 24th, a very important conference took 
place on the following day, which was not reported in these 
columns. Delegates were present from thirteen Women’s 
Liberal Associations in the Western and South Western 
counties, two others being unable at the last moment to be 
represented owing to illness. Various subjects in connection 
with the work of the Associations were discussed, and a most 
successful and stimulating meeting was held under the 
presidency of Miss Priestman. The following resolution 
usly passed :—Moved by Hon. Mrs. Arthur 


was unanimo D 
Pelham, Newport and South Monmouthshire, seconded by 
Mrs. Ward, Portsmouth, and supported by Mrs. Dungey, 
Redruth, “That this conference of delegates from and 


members of Bath, Bristol (three divisions), Gosport, Newport, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, Shaldon, Redruth, ells Division 


of Somerset, West Wilts, and Winchester Women’s Liberal 
‘Associations feels that it is illogical to urge women to 
organize and work for the triumph of a political party with- 
out encouraging them to obtain the vote by which they 
could give effect to their own views, and therefore earnestly 
appeals to the Council of the Women’s Liberal Federation 
to reconsider the position of the Federation with regard to 
the question of the Franchise.” 


ETT.— At a meeting of women, held in the new 
Peas oa Nov. 28th, after an address by Mrs. R. 
Spence- Watson, of Newcastle, preliminary steps were taken 
to establish a Women’s Liberal Association for North-West 

urham. a al 
‘ IPSWICH.— Monthly educational meeting, Mrs, Owen 
in the chair, W.S. B. McLaren, Esq., M.P., on; Women’s 
Suffrage. Several songs were sung during the e 
Mr. McLaren complimented the Association on being’ the 
largest in the country, having 2,000 members. 


& 


Gazette should be applied for!) 
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NORTH MEOLS.—Annual tea meeting and concert. 
Mr. T. Shepherd Little presided, and opened the proceedings 
by reviewing the political situation. The attendance was 


a ite of bad weather. 
“WOR ORCESTERSHIRE.— Annual meeting on 
November 27, aig G. Reid in poser! 5 Pee report, 
iving an account of quiet but and progressive 
sce, was adopted, ‘two el Aeseristloos have been 
formed during the year. After electing general and local 
committees with the necessary officers, Mrs. Lincoln 
was appointed to act as delegate at Manchester. ) 
‘ soirées feave been arranged for January and monthly 
lectures during the beginning of next year. . 
SOUTH KENSINGTON.—The fourth annual meeting 
was held in Kensington Town Hall on the evening of 
November 28, and attended by a large audience, including 
representatives from eleven other metropolitan W. L. A's, 
The President, Mrs. Charles M. Faren, was in the chair, 
supported by Professor Stuart, M.P., Miss Williams, Misses 
Bairdsmite, Mrs. Oharles Greenwood, the Misses Lush, Mrs. 
Seel, Miss Browne, Miss Donkin, Mrs. D. V. Morgan, Mr. 
J. F. Torr, L.0.0., Mr. Costelloe, L.C.C., Mr. Nieass, and 
others. The ha pile which referred to a large number of 
public and Ward meetings held during the past year and to 
the performance of valuable work in connection with the 
return of women as Poor Law Guardians, was adopted, on 
the motion of Mrs. M. Faren, seconded by Miss Monica 
Mangan. Professor Stuart then delivered an interesting 
address on “ Liberal Legislation for London.” He insisted 
on the special call women have to take part in London 
politics, as they are so intimately concerned with the 
uestions of decent houses, cheap food, and good wages. 
He dealt with the necessity for the better housing 
of the working classes, quoting from the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the subject. He and 
the London Liberal Members, with whom he was 
acting, did not propose to meet the cost of re-housing from 
the ordinary rates, but by a special rate, levied on the 
owners of ground values in the Metropolis. As to the 
sesond point, cheap food, he pointed out, that the present 
insufficient market accommodation increased enormously 
the cost of many at eae articles of food, and proposed 
that the markets should be placed under the control of the 
London County Council, with power to erect new ones 
where uired. The i question was that of 
and Professor Stuart clearly showed that a 
reduction of rates would be a to a general rise in 
wages. There were two methods by which London occupiers 
could secure a diminution of their rates—by putting them on 
. others or by saving money. With reference to the former, 
the cost of ent improvements should fall exclusively 
on the landlords and not on the occupiers, who, at present, 
are shovelling money into the pockets of the ground land- 
lords an annual sum of money equivalent to a shilling rate 
per £. Moreover, all ogres rates should be equally divided 
between the landlord and occupier. To save money 
the London County Council vali er the same rights 
enjoyed rovincial municipalities, and the supply of gas 
ad ee placed under its control. After wring illus- 
trations of the profitable results of similar powers exercised 
by the municipal authorities in Birmingham, Manchester, 
and other towns, the lecturer concluded with an appeal to 
Women’s Liberal Associations to promote the London 
p e of reform by disseminating information, and 
when the day of election comes by securing the return of 
members pledged to its support. A short discussion 
followed, and a resolution was unanimously carried, ex- 
pressing the opinion of the meeting that ns otherwise 
qualified for election to the London County Councils should 
not be disqualified by reasons of sex. 

SOUTH WEST HAM.—A concert was given on 
November 14th, the entire proceeds of which were devoted 
to the relief of the women at Silverstown on strike. 

WEST BROMWICH.—On Nov. 27th a meeting was 
held for the purpose of adopting rules and electing officers. 
Mrs. Rollason presided, and there were also present Messrs. 
E. Strachey, Grove Shaw (Secretary tothe Handsworth and 
West Bromwich Liberal Association), dc. Apologies for 
non-attendance were announced from Councillor Pitt and 
Mrs. Reed, of Warley Hall, Birmingham. A letter was 
read from Lady Trevel yan declining the presidency of the 
Association, but, on the motion of the Chairwoman, it was 
decided to ask Lady Trevelyan to reconsider the offer. After 
adopting a number of rules, the following officers and com- 


Charles Bunn, ; : 
Amy Mander then delivered an address. She said the 
subject she should on that night would be the 
“ Relation of Women to Politics,” as she considered it would 
be more 5 a pees than the Irish question, but she would 
be very pl to attend a meeting of their association on a 
future occasion and give them some of her riences in 
Ireland. Mrs. Strachey roposed thanks to Miss Mander, 
warmly thanking her for her assistance. 

WINCHESTER.—Tea and social evening on Monday, 
November 25th. There was a numerous attendance,and the 
room was tastefully decorated with flowers and ts. The 
Rev. Canon Warburton presided. On the platform were 
the Rev. CO. E. Dickenson, Alderman Morshead, J.P., Mr. 
A. Tebbutt, C.C., Mr. G. Baxter, T.C., Mr. Johnson, and 
others. The programme consisted of short addresses, 
pianoforte and violin pieces, a ing from Pickwick, and 
songs. Canon Warburton opened the meeting with an 
address on Thrift and V: iani The Rev. CO. E. 
Dickenson then spoke,and Miss Chapman, as hon. sec. of the 
Association, read apologies from the Dean of Winchester 
and other gentlemen, whom previous engagements prevented 
from attending. Speeches were also delivered by Mr. 
Tebbutt on “ The House of Lords.” ; Mr. Johnson on “The 
Payment of Members ;’ Mr. G. Baxter on “ The Work of 
the Women’s Liberal Association.” An interesting feature 
the meeting was a presentation to Miss E. Chapman, hon. 
sec., by Alderman Morshead, on behalf of the Women’s 
Association, co of an elegant table lamp, a gold and 
diamond “Shamrock ” brooch, and an illuminated address 
signed by upwards of 200 members of the Association, 
including Mrs. Josephine Butler, president ; Mrs. Vanderbyl, 
vice-president ; the Hon. Mrs. Boutine, and others. The 
address was to the following effect :— 
To Miss ELLEN CHAPMAN, 

Dear Madam— 

We, the undersigned Members of the Winchester 

Women’s Liberal Association, respectfully beg your accept- 
ance of the accompanying tokens of our and esteem, 
and our recognition of your valuable services on behalf of 
the above, as also our appreciation of your unwearied 
exertions in the cause at large, to which we are all so 
devoted. With best wishes for your health and happiness, 
and that you may long be s to carry on the work in 
which you are engaged, e are, etc. 

In the course of his remarks in presenting the testimonial, 
Alderman Morshead referred most warmly to Miss Chap- 
man’s work at the last election, and also in the Association 
since. Miss Chapman, in acknowledging the presentation, 
most heartily thanked them all for their kindness, and 
assured them that as one of the Irish race, she had done no 
more than her duty in working for the great Liberal party 
which has taken up so earnestly the cause of Justice to 
Ireland; and she concluded by thanking the Winchester 
women for enabling her to work with them. 

The meeting concluded with singing, by the audience, of 
God Save Ireland and God Sawe the Queen. 


Wowen’s Printine Society (Limited), 218, Great College 
Street, Westminster, 8S.W. Books, Pamphlets, Periodicals, 
Circulars, Programmes, é&c., &c. Work promptly executed. 
Secretary, Miss Weede. — Apvt. 

Women’s Trades’ Unions Provident League, Founded 15 
years ago by the late Mrs. Paterson, has for its object the 
organization of Unions among working-women in their 
several trades, for the protection of their interests and 
for their maintenance in times of sickness and out-of-work. 

There are already about 7,450 members in these Unions 
which when once started are self-supporting. ; 

The expenses of organizing the Unions are, however, con- 
siderable, and the League ly desires aid in extending 
them throughout the Kinglom. 

Fiorence Rovutiepce, Hon. See. 
Eurtia A. Honyoake, Assist. Sec. 
May E. Anranam, Hon. Treas. 
Offices of the League :— 
Industrial Hall, Clark’s Buildings ; 
Broad Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


[Apvt.] 
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The Hadies Airectorp and Guide to Shopping. 


BRANSON'S COFFEE. 


**It is by far the best I have ever tried, 
and we use it constantly in our household.” 


R. NomMax KERR, 
: Booisty for the Biudy and Cure of Inebriety. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS & WHOLESALE 
BY 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL. 
MRS, LABBET'S FEMALE PILLS 


ARE COATED WITH SUGAR. 


VEQETABLE INGREDIENTS ONLY. 
Sent direct, post free, for 1/14. 
J. WARNER, 
Ti_& 72, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.O. 
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Irisn Cambrio Pocket Handkerchiefs. 
Ladies’ size, 2/8 per doz,; Gents’ size, 8/6 per dos. 


Samples Price Lists free to all Parts. 
perk, rete sent OaRRnuee P. 


j-» OF v 
Dies pel 
@, RB. HUTTON & Co., LARNE, BELFAST. 
nna 
ASHTON’S THE remedy that will effectually 
GREAT Gheunatie’ Goon TE: Delorean, 
and all pains in the joints, head, 
H 0 U T face, &c. It willcure 
case in one day ; it gives 
two hours. 


RHEUMATIC) 2csze-~ 
CURE. 


| _ The Best Medicine in the 
ASHTON’S |% 222 
GREAT pas ae . 
ASTHMA | aise, peonta: 
CURE, [= "%=™. 
ASHTON’S |seed pedir” Tce Se Sia 
UN IVERSAL at parities ‘and snevougly 
~ ASHTON’S {esa Ucar Joinn, Abscess 


CURATIVE SALVE. !:s"iya ‘sndes 9d 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
Messrs. WILLIAM EDWARDS & SON, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
MAY ROBERTS & Co. Clerkenwell Road, B.C 
HOVENDEN & SON, Berners Street, W. 


A PEOPLE KNEW 


a peetiy orey sexe wt 


mt appetly ereny nerve oad ee ene 


they would not lose a moment ooraer 
cures almost all aia of the Nerves, 
Liver, and idneys., it ge Rg have 


rat 


AWARDED 80 GOLD MEDALS. 


VEGETABLES AND HERBS FOR SOUPS, de. 
(According to a Recipe of the late Monsieur Soyer.) 


NO WASTE. NO TROUBLE. 
Sold in 1b. packets by all leading Grocers. 
Note the TRADE MARK & BEWARE of SPURIOUS 
IMITATIONS. 


WILL BE READY IN 4 FEW DAYS. 


“WOMEN’S GAZETTE” 
PAMPHLETS & LEAFLETS, 
No. 1. 
Extracts from an Address given by the 


REV. WILLIAM TUCKWELL 


to the Members of the Leamington Women’s 
Liberal Association. 


This 12 page pamphlet, which is admirably 
adapted for distribution, or for reading aloud 
at cottage and sewing meetings, can be had, 
POST FREE, at ld. per copy, or 58. per 100, 
from the Manager ‘‘ WomEN’s GAZETTE” 
Office, 5, Danes Inn, London, W.C. 


N.B.—Only a limited number printed. Apply early 


WiINDAF’S 


PATENT DOUBLE OR 


SELF WATER-FEEDING PLANT POT. 


Durable, Econom beyond 
nage sce potters Ware. am ad 


Beau! 
in 


LABO’ VING.—Even in sultry weather, 

one watering will suffice for over a fortnight. 

5] HYGIENI Eee eet ss 

i | of being impo and the plant, 
g odration f jag co of daca and th me 

o e e 

5 ey a yiwet 

>|. BEA — are artistic; suitable 
e jardiniere, the window, 


are a ee caieatas ta a oniouraby 
Sample sent on receipt of Postal Order for 3/6. 
W. G. WINDER, 80, Leopold Ter., LEEDS 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chan 
THREE bio eg INTEREST Seca on DE- 


on demand. 
0 PER SENT. 0 on CURRENT ACCOUNTS cal- 
culated on the — monthly balances, when not 
wn below 
STOCKS, ouaes, BONDS, and ANNUITIES 
archased an 
i FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Build Annual 
Receipts exceed F 


Ow TO ie. A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
i at the Office of 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


THE GIFT BOOK OF THE 
SEASON. 


| ANNIE S. SWAN'S NEW STORY, 


Now Reapy, Price 6g., Handsomely 
bound, gilt top, with Frontispiece, 


SHEILA 


By ANNIE 8. SWAN, 
Author of Twice Tried,” “ Across Her 
Path,” de. 

“The book is replete with well-written 
eee Gay tas Suan in clea — oe 
— se sd ly developed.” 


“It gives a tal of hland 
life. eet plotre of Highland 
the story which es it Some 
ing by adults as well as 
maidens, enywhero and in any ols of la" life.” 
—School Board Chronicle. 


BOOKS by ANNIE 8. SWAN. 
The Gates of Eden: A 


tory of Endeavour. New rego with 
Polat of the Author by Fazp, 5s. 
Briar and Palm : A Study 
of Circumstance Influence. New 
er with Six Original Illustrations, 


Twice Tried. New Edition, 
with Frontispiece, cloth, ls. 6d.; paper 
covers, 1s. 

Across Her Path. New 
Edition, with Frontispiece, ls. 6d.; paper 
covers, ls, 

Aldersyde: A Border Sto 
of er ge ae | Years a New Baisies, 


th Six Illustrations, oe 
Chea Edition, without Illustrations, - ~~ ie: 
cloth, 23. 6d. OR Pde 


Popular” Series, paper boards, 2s, 


Carlowrie ; jor, Among Lo- 9 


New Edition, with Six 


Original "iséets, 3s. 6d. 
peepee Edition, without Illustra- 
tions, 2s, 6d.; paper boards, 


sta} Doris Cheyne: The Story 


of a Noble Life. With numerous Tllus- 
trations of the English Lake 


LONDON: 24, OLD BAILEY, E.C., & EDINBURGH 


Reckitt 
Blue. 


vex-| KNITTED BELTS, KNEE CAPS, CLOVES & HOSIERY. 
Manse: | Sanitary Knitted Corset Co., Nottingham, 


928 THE WOMEN’S GAZETTE. December 7, 1889, 


I have fun” 
if matchless for the% 
hands and ee 


Since using Pears’ 
Soap | have discarded 
all others. 


For preserving the Complexion, keeping the skin soft, 
free from redness and roughness, and the hands in 
nice condition, it is the finest Soap in the world. 


2 glbiiucy 


hich i 
; “ly, ients ; sos 
uen ally soloaved redness, and ppearance 9 
Children. suffer. It should be rem dane that artiiciall "rin ps a are frequently. Poisonous, 
teal the he 1 Bina, & — Groen varieties ; and nearly all rare Soaps contain ang excens of The serious injury to mr re 
from these:Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite of Nature’s warni the unhealthy and irritable condition e 
Skin has developed into some some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the nile the the most eminent ¢ Dormatologiata 
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